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CONWAY. 


The wave 
That gives the bier no flowers, — 
Makes moan above thy grave.” 
| Forest Sanctuary. 


Un- 


~ 


The dark green sea is sounding on, above its coral caves, — 

And nothing recks, that manhoodl’s prime, has sunk heneath 
its waves, 

‘That tears are flowing for the lost, the dead, who in their 
prime 

Are gathered to its heaving breast, from every age and clime. 


And thou, had earth for thee, no flowers? no sunlight? and no 
joy? 

That thou could’st: thus, in one dark hour, heaven’s brightest 
gift destroy? it 19 

Was there no shrine, no altar here, at which thy soul might 
bend? | 

And feel a kindly influence, on that lone heart descend? 


No, o’er thee now, in thy vast tomb, is wreathing the white 
foam, 

But not so cold, that lone 

Not e’en so sad and dark are these, 
chain, 

That Weighed thy spirit to the earth, through years of gloom 
and pain. 


abode, so dr-ar, that. last long home, 
as fate’s hard wearying 


Thou wert a weary wanderer, from that distant sea girt shore, 
Where thy loved childhood’s happy. home, may never greet 


thee more, mg fag 
"Thou left in sorrow, and in gloom, the land that gave thee birth, 
And since that day, hast traversed o’er a waste of'stranger earth. 


There was no kind and constant friend, the loved of early years, 
To mingle with thy wat’ry grave, affection’s mourning tears, 
"he blended tears of grief and love, in lone despair to shed, | 
When the depths took to their bosom, the lov’d, the lost, the deadé 


No—-Thou wart on, the mighty sea, unfriended and alone, 
Though there were eyes that had, on thee, in fond affection 
Those that would sdothe thee, many a lov’d and many a kindly. 

hand, d fin 


But they were all away from thee, in a far distant land. 


The star hath set, that brightly rose, above the tragic scene, 
‘The drama mourns the early woes, that quenched its radient 

< , the wreck of sucha mind, . 
‘THE STARRY TOWER. — 

BY HENRY NEELE.) 

“* Mercy, mercy! save mej save me!’ shouted the 
unhappy wretch: but thé martial instruments playing 
the gayest and most lively ‘airs, at’ once stifled his 
cries, and formed the most bitter mockery to his tor-| 
ments. With a refinément of cruelty, worthy of him- 
self, Pedro had ordered that the faggots should be 
damped. before they were ;placed, an order that. the 
fire might not spread too rapidly, 'and'so make the. 
victim's death less long and lingering than he wished 
it tobe. It was some time, therefore, before it touched 


Bae 


even his extremities, and not, until the sound of the | 
music was lost in the distance, and the army was hid- 


» 


den from his sight behind the mountains which they 
had ascended. Then the imtolerable pain caused 


him to utter loud and lengthened groans, with which | 


the shores of the river echoed; and his body writhed 
and twisted about as much asthe chains with which 
it was fastened would permit. The sound of drums 
and trumpets was heard proceeding from an opposite 
direction from that which his murderers had taken. 

‘Don Henry’s forces approach,” groaned out the 
sufferer—* speed, speed them hither, gracious hea- 
ven! Alas! the flames spread higher. Is there no 
hope?” 

The increasing loudness of the music announced 
that thisfriendly force was coming nearer. With an 
incredible effort he managed to burst one of the lmks. 
which were twisted around his feet, and thus to free 
them and his legs from the chains. This enabled 


him to draw them higher up the stake, and out of 


the reach of the flames; and looking towards the 
west, he perceived a thick cloud of dust, which 
the march of a numerous body of men had rais- 
ed, and which a brisk breeze that had just sprung 
up was spreading in every direction. Hope began 
to animate his breast, but the breeze had fanned the 
flames, and they rapidly approached his vitals. His 
legs dropped from the uneasy situation in which he 
had placed them, the fire encircled his body, and just 
as the last sigh was escaping him, he was conscious 
of some friendly but. unavailing offices which were 
being performed in his behalf. 7 ris 
. “He's dead, sire,” said a soldier; “the flames have 
doné their worst, and now all that they can effect 
will be but the pious office of completely converting 
into ashes the body which they have tormented. « 

“True, Alonzo,” said Don Henry, “and peace 
be to those ashes!’ This was doubtless one of my 
good brother’s tender mercies, who seems not to 


| havea very long start of us. My poor fellows, how- 
| ever, can proceed no further in the pursuit, and are 


in much need of that repose which it appears he has 


‘already taken. |Wecannot find a fitter resting place 


than this. Let the order for the army to -haltbe| 
To return to Don Pedro. The crisis of his fate ap-. 


|| peared to be rapidly approaching.’ On arriving at the 
‘|| place where he expected to form a junction with Sir 


Ralph Helme, he learned that the little body of Eng- 
lish under his command had, on their march towards 
the plate of rendezvous, been surprised by the army: 
of Du Guesclin, and so completely cut to pieces, that) 
only the commander and four ‘or five followers had 
been able to effect theit eseape into the castle of: Mon- 
teil. hither the monarch directed his steps, but,so 
panic-sthuck ‘was his army'at ‘the news which they: 


had just ‘received, that nuimbers fell away from himi | 
every hour, and only Don Pedro and: avery slender 


reninant of his force entered the gates of Monteil: 
Here he found Sir Ralph Helme with a very ineffi-' 
cient garrison, which ‘his own few, broken,iand dis- 


pirited followers did not materially augment. The 
enemy, also, rapidly followed his steps, and soon with 
a numerous and triumphant army, invested the town 
and castle of Monteil. | 

The King and Sir Ralph, were not men to be easi- 
ly daunted. They defended the castle for months a- 
gainst the unwearied assaults of Don Henry. A more 
terrible foe, however, than had’ yet assailed them, 
now made its appearance. The stout hearts which 
had defied the arrows and bullets of the besiegers, 
began to wither beneath the resistless agency of fa- 
mine. At length, one evening, Sir Ralph, with agi- 
tated looks and hasty steps, sought the king in the 
turret of the castle which he usually occupied. 

“Sire,” said the Green Squire, “ it is in vain to 
attempt to defend the fortress any longer. The few 
men whom we have left, threaten to mutiny, and de- 
liver it up to the besiegers, unless your majesty can 
make some terms with them.” 

“Terms with Don Henry!” said Pedro, scornfully, 
“never, even were it practicable! Hence, hence, 
thou glittering bauble!” he added, throwing away 
the sceptre which he held in his hand, “I have pre- 
served thee in battle and amidst death; when sur- 
rounded by hostile armies, or by concealed traitors, 
this hand hath grasped thee firmly; but now T am 
about to betake myself to an inglorious flight, and 
the sceptre of Castile must not be the companion of 
my shame.” | | 

“*Sire,” said Sir Ralph, “it is in vain to struggle 
against the decrees of destiny. Your garrison is re- 
duced to a number not sufficient to man the outward 
wall, and there is not so much as a single day’s pro- 
vision left in the castle. It were better that your 
majesty and a few of your chosen adherents should 
escape by flight. To those who remain, the victors 
will not refuse to grant safe and honourable terms.” 
“Ts it‘come to this?” said Don Pedro, clasping his 
hands, and stamping violently on the ground. “ Is 
there not even one poor castle in which the once 
mighty monarch of Castile can rest in safety? Where 
is that deceiver, that’ Simon Joseph, who promised 
me extent of territory, and uninterrupted triumph 
over all my foes?” 

“He is -here,” said the astrologer, stepping for- 
ward and meeting the lion-like glance of the king 
meekly and calmly, but boldly and unabashed. = 

‘* Wretch!” said the monarch, ‘‘didst/ thou not say 
to me * Don Pedro, do not hope for peace and quiet- 
ness,’ (and heaven knows that in that particular thou 
hast not lied;) but ‘didst thou not add, ‘thy reign shail 
be long atid prosperous, victory shall wait upon thy 
banners, and new kingdome shall be added to Cas- 


“Hal” said Pedro, smiling, but, as he always smil- 
ed, grimly and darkly, ‘‘then one ofthe delusive tales 
of astrology is’ proved untrue. Immy youth Icon- 
sulted men learned in the occult arts, as to the place 
| where I sheuld die, and they told me that all that the 
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stars revealed to them was, that the king would die 
in the Starry Tower. I have never met with a place 
so designated, until I am about quitting it for ever.” 

While the king was thusspeaking, the Green Squire 
lifted up the trap-door which led to the subteraneous 
passage, and the wMfole party descended. Ti:ey tra- 


_ versed it for a long time mutely and dejectedly. At 


length the king broke the silence, and said: ‘I like 
not, Sir Ralph, such dark and dreary passages as 
these: on such a night as thisI would rather be be- 
neath the canopy of heaven, with my own bright pla- 
net shedding down the benign influences on my 
head.” 

“Sire,” said the knight, “let us steadily pursue our 
course, and light will soon break in upon our path.” 

As he uttered these words, a light was seen gleam- 
ing at a considerable distance from them, which, by 
increasing in size, appeared to be approaching them 
and the soun@ of footsteps was heard. | 

“Ha!” exclaimed Don Pedro, “betrayed, betray- 

At the sound of his voice the light disappeared, 
but footsteps were still heard approaching them; and 
at length, a multitude of lights were suddenly flash- 
ed upon their faces, and, in the stupor which their 
dazzling effect occasioned, they all found themselves 
made prisoners by a very superior force. 

n Sir Ralph Helme, however, for a long time, strug- 
gled with the captors. After the king and all his 
attendants had surrendered, he continued to use. his 
sword with no small effect against the French. He 
had felled three men to the ground, and was about to 
sheath the weapon in the breast of the fourth, when 
he received a mortal stab in the back, and fell lifeles 
tothe ground. 

“Ha!” said Pedro, less affected at the death of his 
faithful and gallant adherent than by the recollection 
of the prophesy which associated his fateso intimate- 
ly with his own, “isthe Green Squire dead?—then is 
my hourathand!” 

‘On with me fellows,” said: one, who appeared to 
be the leader of the assailants, ‘‘and secure the cas- 
tle.” 

A numerous and well-armed body immediately 
passed by, carrying dark lanterns in their hands. <A 
smaller party remained to take charge of the prison- 
ers, and bring them along with them. 

_ “And now,” said he, who appeared to have com- 
mand of this smaller party, “whom have we here?” 

“First, sir,”said Don Pedro, “may we crave to 
know who addresses us, and by what authority he 
detains us?” 

“J,” said their captor, “am the Begue of Villians, 
commanding that part.of the army of Henry, king 
of Castile, which is appointed to guard all the outlets 
to this castle; and having learned the secret. of this 
subteraneous passage 'from.a fugitive from the castle 
this day, I have marched)to.take possession of it, and 
to arrest all its inmates.” | 

“Then,” said Pedro, “I am in the hands of a very 
noble knight, and I surrender myself your prisoner. 
Iam Pedro, king of Castile, the only legitimate son 
of king Alphonzo.” 

_A tremendous shout was heard at that. moment. 

“Ha!” saidthe Begue of Villains, ‘our brave fel- 
lows have made themselyes masters, of the castle.— 
. Bring king Pedro along with us..Our master lit- 
tle knows. how rich a prize we have secured, or he 
would have halted on his way, and left the castle to 
remain inthe hands of those whothenjheld. 

(From these words Pedrogathered that some. per- 
son of fank, superior to the, Begue of Villains, had 
gone forward with a more:numerous party to the cas- 
tle: © Various and violent were, the emotions which 


agitated his bosom, but resistance was vain, and he 
quietly paced the dark windings of the subteranean 
passage until they arrived at its termination, and 
emerged into the great yard of the castle. 

‘Is Don Pedro Secured?” were the first words ad- 
dressed to the Begue of Villains, by the officer who 
commanded the troops drawn up in the yard. 

“T have him safe,’ said the Begue. “What are 
his majesty’s commands?” 

“He waits his arrival in yonder tower,” said the 
officer, pointing to the Starry Tower. 

“Ha!” said Don Pedro, mentally, “then Henry 
himself is here, and in yonder tower;” and an invol- 
untary shudder ran through all his frame. But he 
added, and his thoughts were now audibly expressed, 

“Does not Don Henry call himself king of Cas- 
tile?” 

“Even so, sir,” said the Begue.. 

“Then,” said the fallen monarch, and a momenta- 
ry brightness passed over his features, “the king may 
die in the Starry Tower, and yet Don Pedro be safe. 
Lead on, Sir Begue! lead on!” 

The party then ascended the long winding steps 
which Pedro had heavily and mournfully, but still un- 
der happier circumstances than the present, so re- 
cently descended. A very short time brought him 
and his guards into the room which he had lately 
quitted and there he found Henry surrounded by his 
guards, wearing the royal robe, and holding in his 
hands the sceptre which Pedro had so recenty thrown 
from him in the agony of his despondency. 

“Ha!” said the latter—‘‘Bold traitor, who art thou 
who darest to assume the pomp and majesty of the 
monarch of Castile!’’ 

“J” said Henry, with a bitter smile, ‘am he to 


whom alone the pomp and majesty of right belongs. 
I am the king.” 


“Sayest thou so?” said Pedro, with one of those 
grim smiles which expressed all the malignity of his 
soulin his features; “then meet the 4ate which the 
stars have destined should befall the king im this tow- 
er.” 

Thus saying he spraug upon Henry with all the 
fury and agility of a tiger, and, seizing him in his 
vigorous arms, wrestled with him, and in an instant 
threw him: then planting his knee upon his breast, 
and drawing a dagger from his belt, he was about to 
plunge it into his bosom, when a soldier who stood by 
and whom, until now,surprise had rendered motion- 
less, held back his hand,and placed his own upon 
his throat. Don Henry immediately sprang up, and 
unsheathing his own dagger, drove it to his opponent’s 

‘sHa!” said Pedro, ‘‘then the prophecy of the Star- 
ry Tower was true, and so was that of the villain, 


fixing his eyes upon the prince, while a bitter smile 
played upon his lips, “with my latest breath take. my 
‘The malediction which he would have uttered was 
suspended by the death-rattle in his throat; and his 
head sunk lifeless on the ground. Still the, fierce 
and bitter smile lived upon his dead lip, and in his eye 
the cold, stern expression of hatred triumphed even 
over the glassy glare of mortality... 
»He had died as he had lived,” said Don Henry “‘pi- 
tiless.and without remorse. And now are thy suffe., 
rings avenged, Castile; and your deaths, my beloved. 


ill-deserved injuries, sweet, Blanche of Bourbon! Rest. 
now, rest invpeace, perturbed. spirits, for the triumph, 
of the just has arrived, and honour, valour and beau- 


whom I devoted to the flames. Henry” he added,|} 


and noble-hearted brothers; and thy injuries also, thy | 


were, were no sooner generally known than they 
were hailed with rapture throughout the whole king- 
dom. Don Henry mounted the throne amidst uni- 
versal acclamations. 

The neighbouring princes, among whom were the 
great king Edward of England, and his chivalrous 
son, courted his alliance. He swayed the Castilian 
sceptre with honour to himself and advantage to the 
nation, and at his death transmitted it to his posteri- 


ty. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SEETCHES. 


From the New York Mirror. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. - 


Cutten Bryant, the son of Dr. Peter 
Bryant, a gentleman distinguished for his extensive 
literary and scientific acquirements, and his urbane 
deportment, was born on the third of November, 
1794, in Cummington, Massachusetts. He exhibited 
great fondness for reading at a very early age, and, 
with a prematurity of taste but seldom manifested, 
rejecting the nauseating fairy tales usually sought 
after by youth, he perused, with eager delight, the 
pages of Shakspeare and Spenser. When not more 
than ten years old, he produced several little poems, 
which, though puerile and feeble, yet gave promise, 
like the first and worthless ore the miner meets with 
in his excavations, of the existance ofa mine, whence 
rich specimens of poetic gold have since been extrac- 
ted. One of these juvenile productions was thought 
of sufficient merit to be inserted in the columns of a 
newspaper of the period, (the Hampshire Gazette, 
published at Northampton;) but the little value set 
upon it by the author may be gathered from the fact, 
that he has not retained a single copy. ‘“ He lisped 
in numbers, for the numbers came;” and could not 
believe that the spontaneous outpourings of his mind 
entitled him to the praise that his efforts usually re- 
ceived. 

Under the tuition of the Reverend Mr. Snell, of 
Brookfield, and the Reverend Mr. Hallock, of Plain- 
field, Massachusetts, our author weht through the 
usual course of study, preparatory to entering col- 
lege. In these gentlemen, he found kind and inte!- 
ligent teachers; in him, they had a docile and amia- 
ble pupil, of quick apprehension, sound judgment, 
retentive memory, and discriminating taste. Where 
the soil is luxurient, and free from rocks and weeds, 
the husbandman performs the duties of tillage with 
pleasure, sure that a plenteous harvest will reward 
him for his toil; and, in like manner, the cultivatiun 
of Mr. Bryant’s mind afforded a source of great grati- 
fication to his preceptor, who saw the seeds of instruc- 
tion take deep and immediate root, and have lived to 
witness the abundant harvest they produced. His 
love for the works of nature, and his delicate appre! 
ciation of all those finer beauties, which he has since 
so admirably painted‘ in the landscape of a lay,” 
were strongly apparent during this period of his life; 
and his hours of study were not unfrequently passed 


“ in sunless giens, 
Where brawl o’er shallow beds the streams unseen.” 


In 1810 he entered the Sophmore class of Williams’ 
College, and while he remained a student of that in- 
stitution, he was noted for the fondness which he bore: 
for learning, and the facility with which he acquired 
it. In classic literature he particularly delighted, 
and of his proficiency in that branch of study, both 
his prose and poetic writings yield ample testimony. 
After remaining a year or two at college, Mr. Bry- 
ant solicited and obtained an honourable dismissal, 
and turned his-attention to the law, which he read, 
first in the office of Judge How, thenof Worthington, 
and afterwards with the Hon. William Baylies, of 
Bridgewater. In 1815, at theage of twenty-one, he 
admitted to the bar, in Plymouth. © 

Previous to his entermg college, Mr. Bryant had 
published, in 1808 a volume of poems, in Boston, en- 


\|titled “| The Embargo, or Sketches of the Times,” a 
s edition of which was. called for in the course 


of the following year. When it is»remembered 
that this work was given to the public by an author 


‘The events of that day fearful and bloody as they 


who had'‘not yet completed his fourteenth year, it 


of 
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cannot but be considered as a most remarkable in- 
stance of early maturity of mind. Pope’s Ode to 
Solitude was: written at twelve years of age; but it 
possesses neither fancy nor feeling, and except for 
the smoothness and harmony of its versification, is 
entitled to no particular praise. His translation of 
Sappho to Phaon, is, indeed, an extraordinary pro- 
duction, and has uniformly received the warmest 
commendation from critics. Yet it is buta trans- 
jation; while the poem of our author, written still 
earlier in life, is an original effort, and, as such, can- 
not but be received with great surprise, on account 
of the wonderful precocity of hea wit, and 
fancy, it exhibits. Like Cowle’s “‘ Poetical Blos- 
soms,” it must have been composed when the writer 
was little more than thirteen; but in point of merit it 
is decidely superior to those effusions of unripened 
genius. 

In 1821, Mr. Bryant published another volume of 
poems,in Boston; but these have met with such gen- 
eral persual, and such general admiration, that to 
describe them would be but repeating an oft told 
tale, and to praise them, only joining our feeble voice 
to the united encomiums of all lovers of poesy. He 
who reads them with the utmost care, and even cyn- 
ical severity, will find much te commend, and but 
little to censure. A tone of lofty moral sentiment 
pervades every piece in the collection, elevating the 
mind with pure thoughts and expansive images. Na- 
ture ,ls accurately and delicately described, by the 
pen of one who is evidently alive to her choicest beau- 
ties, and who knows how to give a thrilling picture 
of them in words. Sheis represented with a gor- 
geousness and grandeur of colouring that lifts the 
soul above “‘ this visible diurnal sphere,” to a contem- 
plation of Him who made her so lovely and so per- 
fect, and this religious ardour of the mind is sus- 
tained by deep and judicious reflections, making the 
reader resolve so to live, 3 


that when his summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

Yo the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chambers in the silent halls of death, 

He goes not, like the quarry-slaves at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach his grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


A redundancy of epithets, adding nothing to the 
sense, but made use of to fill out the measure, is a 
fault from which but few poets are free; but Mr. Bry- 
ant is one of the few. It would be difficult to eject 
asingle word from his writings, without impairing 
the force, and diminishing the meaning. His beau- 
ties consist in naturalness and depth of thought, 
graceful ease, and copiousness of diction, and fitness 
of illustration. “There are no harsh or tinsel meta- 
ohors, no intricate transpositions, no affectation of 
vrnament. ‘To use the description Horace has given 
of easy poetry, his effusions are such as every reader 
Aopes to equal, but after laborious efforts, finds un- 
attainable. 

The Ages, the first poem in this collection, was de- 
‘ivered before the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in 1821. It is a general outline of society 
in its different stages, and a prospect of what it may 
yet be. The savage condition of man is pictured 
with a accuracy that causes the blood to thrill while 
we read; and the sketches of Greece and Rome pos- 
sess a graphic excellence, in which is combined the 


‘ruth of history, with all the power, and melody, and || 


ieep-toned feeling of poetry. The concluding stan- 
zas, in which our own country is described, both as it 
was when it slept in the uninterested silence and sol- 
itude of nature, and as it now is, covered with a bu- 
sy and enterprising population, ‘thick’ and number- 
‘ess as the gay motes as people the sunbeams,” are 
really andexquisitely beautiful. The picture is of a 
more animating description than those which occupy 
the previous part of the poem; and each sentiment 
expressed finds a ready response in the bosom of eve- 
ty reader. ‘Throtighout the production, from first to 
last, the language and the thoughts are the outpour- 
ings of a scholar’s mind, warmed by inspiration; the 


the following lines, which conclude it 


first, copious without redundancy, but appropriate, | 


powerful, and .euphonious; and the latter, “sparks of 


immortality.” The stanza is that of the Fairy Queen 
and not Spenser himself has managed it more adroit- 
ly. The greatest fault of the volume is its brevity.—- 
It contains besides the Ages, Thanatopsis, and seve- 
ral shorter poems which need not be enumerated, for 
who is not acquainted withthem? The lines to Green 
River, and the Inscription for the Entrance into a 
Wood, are ‘airy gems,” and “spoken flowers,” in a 
peculiar degree entitled to approbation. 

In the early part of the same year, during which 
this volume of poems made its appearance, Mr. Bry- 
ant became united in marriage toa young and accom- 
plished lady, Miss Fairchild. He resides, at the pre- 
sent time, and has for a number of years past, in this 
city. Since his publication in 1821, he has given no 
volume to the public, but numerous valuable effu- 
sions from his pen have enriched the pages of various 
periodical literary niiscellanies, more particularly the 
New-York Monthly Review, of which he was the 
editor, until its recent discontinuance. It was du- 
ring his connexion with this work, that he published, 
in the October number, 1825, the beautiful poem, en- 
titled Hymn to Death. It was principally written in 
1820, but his father dying afterwards, in that year, 
and in which 
he so pathetically adverts to that melancholy occur- 
rence, were added shortly after: , 

‘Alas! J little thought that the stern power 

Whose fearful praise I sing, would try me thus 

Before the strain is ended. It must cease— 

For he isin his grave who taught my youth 

The art of verse, and in the bud of life 

Offered me to the muses. O, cut off 

Untimely! when thy reason in its strength, 

Ripened by years of toil and studious search 

And watch of nature’s silent lessons, taught 

Thy hand to practice best the lenient art 

To which thou gavest thy laborious days, 

And last, thy life. And, therefore, when the earth 

Received thee, tears were in unyielding eyes 

And on hard cheeks, and they who deemed thy skill 

Delayed their death-hour, shnddered and turned pale 

When thou wert gone. This falteriug verse, which thou 

Shalt not, as wont, o’erlook, is all I have 

To offer at thy grave—this-—and the hope 

To copy thy example, and to leave 

A name of which the wretched shall not think ~ 

As of an enemy’s, whom they forgive, 

Asall forgive the dead. Rest therefore, thou 

Whose early guidance trained my infant steps—- 

Rest in the bosom of God, till the brief sleep 

Of death is over, afid a happier life 

Shall dawn to waken thine insensible dust.” 


A few weeks since, Mr. Bryant became engaged 
inthe editorial management of the Evening Post, 
the oldest journal in this city, and one of the most re- 
spectable in the Union.’ The reputation it has de- 
servedly acquired, cannot but receive an augmenta- 
tion from the additional efforts of such a coadjutor. 

In person, Mr. Bryant is rather above the middle 
size, his face is handsome, and of a pleasing charac- 
ter, and his en are lighted up with an expression 
of great intelligence. His manners are easy and 
urbane, his disposition open, generous, and sincere; 


‘his habits those of a gentleman, his pursuits those of 


a scholar, and his principles those of a man of hon- 
our. His conversation is ‘sich with the lore of cen- 
turies,”’ though of his learning he makes no parade, 
keeping it rather for use than for show; and ‘those 
who have the happiness of an acquaintance with this 

ifted man, find not, asis too often the case, a dispar- 
ity redaoa his written sentiments and the actions of 
his life. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. | 
A FRAGMENT. 

I silently stood beside the pall of H——, and in 
mute sorrow gazediupon her placid features, beautiful 
even in death. There yet played about her lips her 

, wonted smile, the samd in which her happy spirit had 
passed from earth to heaven. True, the brilliancy: 
of her eve was extinguished, but it seemed more as 
if she had softly closed them on terrestrial scenes in 
pity of theirearthliness, 

She had scarcely attained ‘her twenty-first summer, 


i the vista of life was just opening; her path wasstrew- 


ed with the flowerets of prospective happiness, and 
illumed by the lambent gleams of young and buoyant 
hope, while the charms of youth were budding in 
profusion around her; but alas! the chilling frost has 
nipped their tender btossoms, and the blooming mai- 
den now lies shrouded in the pale habiliment of death! 
Touching and monitory was the sight,so young, SO 
innocent and lovely, and so soon torn from the arms 
of doating friends! 

| Itasted the “luxury of wo,” and enjoyed a mourn- 
ful, yet pleasing pleasure while bending o’er the bier 
where lay her remains, for she possessed ‘the peace 
that passeth all understanding,” her last moments 
were peaceful and happy, and in humble confidence of 
being welcomed by sister angels, her pure spirit 
winged its flight to brighter realms. Oh! Religion, 
thine were the comfort that assuaged her sufferings 
and sweetly soothed her pillow-—strenghtened and 
upheld by thy arm, calmly she surveyed the approach 
of the king of terrors—thine was the smile which sat 
upon her lips when she meekly sunk into his embra- 
ces, and closed her eyes in sweet repose. C. 


Sir Walter Scott.—This literary Hercules—this 
modern Alexander, seems determined to triumph over 
the world of letters; he has boasted: of the versatility 
of his powers—and great indeed they are, for he has 
charmed us, both in poetry and prose. There are 
few modern poets, with the exception of Byron and 
Moore, that can compare with him: and no novels 
extant that are equal to his. Knowing this, his am- 
bition has become boundless—and like Atlas of old, 
he has attempted to poise the whole globe of litera- 
ture upon his shoulders!—but in this he has failed. 

Sir Walter Scott isa poet and a novelist of the 
first order: but he is no historian—no biographer.—- 
We attempt not to prove this otherwise than by re- 
ferring to his Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. But who 
could expect that the panegyrists of Lord Wellington 
would do justice either to the royal, military, or pri- 
vate character of the Emperor of France? The au- 
thor of Waverly has however, this solitary consola- 
tion, many great men before him have mistaken their 
talents. Pope is said to have been more proud of his 
prose than of his poetic compositions, yet these with 
the single exception of his letter to a noble Lord 

(Bolingbroke,) are nothing in the scale of compara- 
tive merit. The Chronicles of Canongate is an agree- 
able parlour book, that may be read with pleasure in 
course, or occupy a leisure hour without creating any 
very strong inducements to peruse the whole. There 
are various opinions respecting this work, but we 
think it is evident that it was produced with very 
little labour to the author, and that it is decidedly 
inferior to the Tales of my Lundlord.—Bower of 
Taste. 


When Diego de Torres, the Spanish Ambassador, — 
in 1547, first dined with the Emperor of Moroeco at 
his Court, he was amused by the customs of his ta- 
ble; neither knives, forks nor spoons, were provided; 
but each person helped himself with his fingers, and 
cleaned his hands with his tongue, excepting the 
Emperor, who wiped the hand he took his meat up 
with on the head of a black boy, 10 years old, who 
stood by his side. The Ambassador smiled, and the 
Emperor observing it, asked what Christian Kings 
wiped their hands with at meals, and what such things 
were worth? “ Fine napkins,” replied the Ambassa- 
dor; “a clean one at every meal, worth a crown a- 
piece, or more.” ‘“*Don’t you think this napkin 
much better,” said the Emperor, wiping his hand 
again on the black boy’s head, “ which is worth 70 
or 80 crowns?” , 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
THE DESERTED MAIDEN. | 
To Her Lover. 


Yes—cnce at least you seem’d to love; 
And I believ’d it then— 
But nothing now my mind can move 
To be deceiv’d again: 
There’s not a word, or look but tells 
'. That all thy love is o’er; 
Thine eye upon my aspect dwells, 
_For thee ’tis fair no more. . 


There was a time—that hour is past 
When I thy vows believ’d— 

But now, thou hast beside thee cast 
The fondness that deceiv’d: 

I see thee now all cold in look, 
Thine eye has lost its theains 

I may not read that ae book, | 

It bears so chill a gleam. 


“And on thy fair brow isacloud 
That tells of change and slight, ~~ 
The love lamp that burn’d free and —, 

Is now no longer bright.— ; 
It must be so—forever so 
The heart of man grows cold,—_ 
And woman’s cheek will lose its glow, 
Long ere that cheek be old. 


I know not alles it was thou strove, 
To bind my heart to thine— 

Alas! that woman’s fondest love, 
Should be repaid like mine! 

There was no beauty,on my brow, 
Or eye, to. win thy gaze, 

And yet my soul remembers now 
The whispers of thy praise. 


Why didst thou love me, if thy heart 
Thus quickly can forget? : 
Why didst thou tear those links apart 
Which nature’s hand had set? 

For thee, I, like a simple flower, 
Left the fond parent stem; 

The roses droop in stinmer'e bower, 
And I must fade like them, _ 


Yes! I must wither in thy frown, 
And tremble ’neath thine eye; 
The heart I proudly thought mine own, 
_ Has chang’d like autumn’s sky. 
And what have I to do on earth— 
' Without thy love to bless, | 
_ Life-has no gicam of hope or mirth, 
This world’s a wilderness! — 
HENRIQUETA. 


‘(For thé Philadelphia Album!] 
THE SMALE GENIUS—NO. 5. 
 Thave just rettirned from New York. The 
following brief sketch was told by a fellow tra- 
veller on our way to thatcity., There were six 
_of usin the coach, and for our mutual enter- 
tainment, we each related a history of our lives. 


_ T shall give it you as nearly as possiblein the 
gentleman’s own language.— 


“Tom Standish, and myself were school-fel- 
lows. Our fathen’s were the proprietors of two 
_adjeining plantations in Lancaster county, from 
which, by industry and ftegality, they derived 
a genteel support, We were nearly of the same |) 
age, and from infancy, until I had attained my 
seventeenth year, almost inseparable compan- 
| How often’ have since reflected on the 
“happy hours we spent together in youthful jas- 


times. Our hearts were then unknown to de- 
ceit, and the iriendship that existed between 


us knew uo change. The morning of, our lives ¥ 
was not, however, passed in idleness. We had | 
what is Called iii that part of the’coun-| 


“attained 
“ty good education, which consisted of read: 


-ing, writing, arithmetic, and as we were iritend-' 
for farmers, .a slight knowledge of survey: 


ba English Grammar and Geography, were. 
“unknown in our schools, and are looked upon 
‘by the inhabitants of that ‘neighbourhdod, as 
‘useless appendages. When not at school our 


* 


{capacity of aclerk in a dry goods store. 


_jments, could not but attract my attention, and 


{suits of my cousin, | resolved to quit farming 
_ | forever, take up my abode in the city, and be- 
'|come engaged in mercantile concerns, 
|this idea [ returned home, requesting my cou- 


[strongly opposed my going to the city to re- 


jin that capacity, The society of my friend 


| my father at last consented to my accepting the 


| to a gentleman of the ton. Balls, theatre, and 


| round of dissipation, when my father died 


endorsing notes for others, I found myself in 


time was devoted to Agricultural duties, or 


daily improving under our care, 
away sixteen years of my life, without one mis- 
fortune to mar my happiness. At this time I 
went to Philadelphia, to spend a week or two, 
with a cousin who resided in that city, in the 
Here 
new scenes burst upon my view. The appa- 
rent ease in which the citizen lived, occupied 
but a few hours with business, and devoting, 
the yemainder of his time to various amuse- 


when I came to compare my own laborious av- 
ocations with the light and genilemanly pur- 


Full of 


sin, however, to procure mea situation in a 
store, as soon as possible. At first my father 


side, and made me very advantageous offers, if 
I would remain at home and attend to the du- 
ties of the farm. But farming and a country 
life had lost their wonted charms to me, and I 
became more and more neglectful of my duties 


Tom Standish, was not polished enough for me 
now, for I longed to be a gentleman, 
‘Finding me resolute in my determination, 


situation which my cousin had obtained for 
me, and I became acitizen. By degrees the 
basnfulness and diffidence of my: boyish days 
wore away, and after attending a few quar- 
ters dancing school, and mingling for a few 
years in refined society, as I then called it, ev- 
ery mark of my country’s breeding vanished, 
and the rustic plough boy was transformed in- 


billiard tables, now occupied every hour that I 
conld steal from business, and my old friend 
Tom Standish, was never thought of. 

“Five years had rolled away in this giddy 


anid left me heir to his estate, I being his only 
child, Had 1 at that time left the city and 
bid adieu forever to my dissipated compan- 
ions, all might have been well. But I had 
become so infatuated with the busy metropo- 
lis that I immediately sold the farm, and ésta- 
myself in the mercantile business. 

Friends now flocked round me more than 
ever, and after lending money to some and 


‘a few years harrassed on every side to meet my 
payments, and misfortune seemed so rapidlyto 
follow misfortune, that I was at last compel- 
led to give up my property for the benefit of 
my creditors. ‘Thus am I reduced to poverty. 


and believe every citizen to be a villian, and 
treat him as such. ‘I would gladly return to 
the place of my birth but my pride forbids it, 
and I have determined to try my fortune in 


married, is the sole owner of the farm upon 
‘which he was bred, and is highly repens 
by all who know him.” 

. Here ended our fellow traveller, dwt few 
+ ac afterwards we arrived in New. York, 
where we separated in all a, never to 


meet 


| ridiculé may ‘be ‘ificdrred. by’ a 
deliberation upon accents and pauses, | 
itis certain that. without this petty knowledge 
pho man can be a poet; and that from the pro- 
per disposition of single sounds, results that 
harmony that adds force to reason and gives 
grace to sublimity; that shackles attention oN “ 


in amusing ourselves with gunning and fish-| =. 
ing. We both had the name of being active | = 
and industrious lads, and our plantations were | =33 

Thus glided | ; 


I have become disgusted with refined society, | 


the city of New York. Tom Standish is} 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1828. 


The following gentlemen will act as agents: 
for our paper in their respective neighborhoods | 


Mr. Edmund Peale, Cumberland, Md. 
* Benj. F. Bond, Castine, Me 
‘Sheldon, Sheldon, Vt. 


COOPER. 


ruse this instructive pamphlet 


We have perused with feelings of the high- 
est indignation, the various accounts received | 
in this country, of Cooper the tragedian’s, re- 
ception at Drury Lane. Will the American 
press permit such a gross and violent. insult to} 
the genius of our country, to sink into oblivi- 
on? There is notragedian of the:same style of | 
acting, save McCready, in England, that can 
for a moment be contrasted with Cooper, For 
upwards of thirty years he has. performed up- 
on the American boards, with distinguished ex- 
cellence and unlimited applause. There can 


character to set every thing save bigotry and a. 
determination to condemn, at defiance. Mac- 
beth, the character in which he appeared at 
Drury Lane, although not one of Cooper’s most 
intrinsic performances, cannot find an abler 
representative on the continent of Europe. In 
fact, who have they in England, that can sustain 
these characters with more excellence. There is 
Macready, Kemble, and Young, the two first of 
whom only can approach the confines of Coop. 
er’s peculiar faculties for playing. We 


be no mistake in his possessing powers of a} P 


have all seen Macready in this country-admi- 
red and applauded him, but in the height of 
this approbation and applause, the parallels 
that were drawn between Cooper and him in- 
variably redounded to the credit ofthe former. 
itis true, Cooper is not a native of this coun- 
try, but he has long since publicly avowed his 
preference, and associated himself so intimate- 
ly with its interests and institutions, that he is 
considered an Aimerican, by the populace of the 
British Metropolis. We have ever been proud 
to acknowledge him as one of us, and now that 
the tone of foreign bigotry has been so inglori- 
ously exercised towards him, shall he be de- 
serted. No,. Cooper has been most 
ously slandered by the British Journals. . [t is 
impossible that his personation of Macbeth, 
could be otherwise than splendid. The hire- 
lings of Kean, and his friends, have most tyran- 
nically oppressed him. Still there must. be 
some liberal minds among the great niass..of 
London editors, and we anxiously await for 
later intelligence upon this interesting subject. 

If however all the just hopes of Cooper, are 
blasted by a combination of hirelings and cabe}- 
lers, let the bext English star that wishes to 
shine in thi s country, beware! We have hith- 
erto exercised liberality in referenee to ali mer- | 
itorious actors, that have appeared j in this coun- 
try, from beyond the Atlantic. We expected 
that the same spirit would have been exercised 
_|towards our own. If we. have been altogether 
mistaken, and if Mr. Cooper's talents asaitra- 
gedian, are to be contemned, calumniated and 
slandered, itis but just retribution, that hereat- 


no patronage be extended to foreign, aspi-. 
| rants, for histrionic fame in this country, until 


the recent ungenerous and illiberal conduct oj 
{the English public be atoned for,» 


Sketches of the ‘Primitive Settlements on tht 
river Delaware — We have politely been favor- 
ed with an iutelligent, discourse, under the 
above title, which was delivered before the So- 
ciety for commemorating the landing of Wil- 
dj liam Penn, at its recent anniversary, by James 


of this address is el- 


egantly written, and contains many interesting 
facts connected with the early settlements of 
Pennsylyania, which cannot fail to interest, as 
well as enlighten most who take leisure to pe. 


The following 
well merited tribute to William Penn, the pa- 
triot and the philanthropist, is taken from this 
‘discourse. 


On the character of the, Founder of Pennsy]. 
vania, the world has long since pronounced. 
His was ene of those mighty minds that leave 
their impress, not only on the age in which they 
exist, but on succeéding’centuries. ‘Possessing 
superior intellectual endowments, and adorned 
with all the Jearning of the schools, under any 
circumstances he would have been deemed a 

ifted individual But William Penn seems to 
fnve been gifted ina higher anda holier sense. 
gifted by Heaven itselfdirectly marked and 
| selected, if ever man were so, for the perform. 
ance of a chosen work. At will be difficult for 


‘any one who examines the history of the times 


and of the man, to doubt that a particular pro- 
vidence inspired, and supported him,at a per:. 
od of intolerance, and folly, and crime, himseif 
degraded in the world’s opinion, through priva- 
tion, and imprisonment, and ridicule, and cou- 
tempt, to the accomplishment of his great de- 
sig: the trial and completion of his “Holy ex. 
periment; ;” the erection, im a distant desert, of 
an empire founded upon the immutable princi. 
les of truth and justice. 

If there was a sublimity in the conception of 
this grand scheme, which made it seem an em- 
anation from above, there was also anadmirab!e 
adaption of the means to the end, which, in de- 
spite of philosophy, cannot but be referred to 
the same divine origin. [n the expressive phrave 
of the natives of the soil of his choice, * his 
path had been made clear” through the wilder- 
ness. 


| HUMAN NATURE. 

This isa subject that had become thread- 
bare for ages before we were born. Every day's 
experience proves the fallacy of all human rea- 
soning in endeavouring to elucidate its pro- 
blematic mysteries, and defeats some powerful 
casuist’s deductions just as they were aboutto 
attain some weight asthe oracles ofasage. A 
knowledge of the inward springs of thought and 
action which reguJate the conduct and unseal 
the destinies of our fellow men, is an ACQUISI- 
tion beyond the s!ender comprehension of hu- 
man foresight. In fact it is almost as difficult 
to solve the natural principles of our own cha- 
racters, and.the inward sources of our own dis- 
positions, as to fathom. the, motives and dispo- 
sitions of others. . If, then, this shallow com- 


prehension of ourselves is made palpable to a M 
meditating mind, how much more difficult must | ; 


it be to arriye at the proper principles which 
regulate the conduct of another. Yet mankind 


in general, are so prone to consider themselves | 


elevated. in intellect, or more familiar with hu- 
man nature.than their brethren, that this very 
trait of self-confidence, is frequently the cause 
of more actual disappointinent, as well in men- 


tal as avaricious ambition, than any other.— 7 


How very frequently do we find men of exten- 


sive aequirements and extraordinary minds, ad- | 
dicted to folliesand weaknesses that would be | 


disgraceful to a foul? Antipathie$ are imbibed 
they know not why, and fopdnesses felt for 
degrading pleasurcs which none will so ably 
reprehend as themselves.. Lord Byron is said 
to have heen so intimidated at the trifling ope- 
ration of:phlebotamy as to have sacrificed his 
life rather than undergo it. This wag certainly 
a most unworthy weakness, and one that de- 
tracted from the,eleyation of his understand: 
ing. Yet we scarcely peruse the biegraphy of 
any eminent individual, but similar cliscrepan- 
cies of intellect, will be discovered. ‘The s- 
tery | of these things is oniy to be unravalled in 
that parable of pacables—human nature. Man 
is the creature of, a superior power, having 10 
controul over his own understanding, and met. 
amorphosed in motive, as-well a3,in action, try 
an inscrutable destiny. Jn religious opinions, 
the fallacy of all human foresight is made 
equally unstable., Revolution upon revolution 
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| 


has taken place even among the opinions of | which will prove an additional beauty to the | 
christians. New creeds are perpetual!y brought) work. 


to light, and however absurd they may be, mu- 
table man becomes their proselyte. Even in 
wisdom there is no stability. That which is 
deemed the essence of human knowledge by 
one philosopher, is held in contempt by ano- 
ther. One considers the fountain of genius to 
spring from the foot of Parnassus, and mingle 
with the waters of Helicon. Another beholds 
the presiding spirit of the mind in the traces of 
Guido’s pencil—another in the orations of Ci- 
cero—another in the figures of Canova, and 
another in the astronomical mysteries which 
Newton has unfolded. And thus it is with 
fame. Whose name is most worthy to be em- 
balmed in the records of time, and on the page 
of Biography. The Alexanders of the earth, 
the Damons, the Homers and Miltons, the law- 
Jess conquerors of nations, or the philanthro- 
pists of the human race, Even here there is 
food for the polemic. A warfare of words may 
be waged on these topics, which wi!l elicit 
among other things a thousand of the errors 
and weaknesses of human nature. Let him 
who imagines himself well skilled in the hu- 
man heart, highly endowed with the energies 
of genius, and intimate with classic lore and 
modern acquirements—let such a vain mortal 
go to his library.and take frem thence the la- 
bours of a Lume, Smollett, Johnson, or a 
Shakspeare. Let him look over the variety of 
the.r works, and ask himself in sincerity,—am 
J equal to one of these? If the conviction of 
his own thoughts is flattering to himself, he has 
a better opinion of his own dear understand- 
ing, than a modest man should have. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

The Literary Cadet.—This paper is publish- 
ed by Smith and Parmenter, of Providence R. 
I and is under the editora! direction of Solo- 
mon Southworth, Esq. The Cadet has not yet 
existed two years, is published semi-weekly, at 
four dollars. per annum, and hasa list of four 
thousand subscribers. It is chiefly taken up 
with original matter from the pen of the editor 
who writes with great rapidity, energy and 
boldness. The only faults that we have with 
Mr. Southworth, is the carelessness and diffu- 
sion of his style. He writes too much to write 
well at all times, and his jadustry is the most 
‘untiring of any editor with whom we are ac- 
quainted. The Cadet is chiefly a political pa- 
per, and contains very little original literary 
matter save that which proceeds from the pen 
of the editor. Judging from the subscription 
list, we should say it enjoyed a flattering repu- 
tation, and indeed the exertions which have 
been devoted to it in rendering it service- 
able, are fully in unison’ with its wide circula- 
tion. 
_ The New York Mirror.—Most of our read- 
ers are familiar at least with the title of this 
valuable literary journal. It js of the same size 
and form, and contains about the same quanti- 
ty of matter as the Album.’ The subscription 
price is four dollars per annum. The Mirror 
was started in 1823 under the editorial direc- 
tion of Mr. Woodworth, but.is.at present. edit- 
ed’by George P. Morris, Esq. with much dis- 
crimination and ability. Among its.correspon- 
dents are some excellent writcrs, and the pains 
which have been bestowed upon the mechani- 
cal department of this periodical are of a high- 


ly creditable; character, the earlypast of| ceptions of delicate susceptibility, but faculties 


Mr. Morris’ editorial career, his, writings were 
slightly tinctured with bombast... Of late he has 
thrown aside this blemish, and has produced 
much that will not discredit American Litera- 
ture. He is the author of adrama which is fre- 
quently represented on the! New York boards, 
and has beét-spoken; of :by cotemporary jour. 
nals in favourable terms... .A few | numbers 
back the Mirror was embellished. with, an .en- 


In the selection of these talented indi- 
viduals, we do not conceive that a proper dis- 
crimination was exercised, several being mtro- 
duced who have never produced any thing of 
poetry above mediocrity. We do not wish to 
be fastidious however, and hope that the ex- 
ertions of the editor may be crowned with that 
encouragement which he so well deserves. 

The Boston Literary Gazette is the title of a 
new literary and miscellaneous publication 
which has been politely forwarded us from the 
Literary Emporium. It is under the editorial 
controul of James W. Miller, Esq. a gentleman 
of much literary taste and natural discernment. 
We always feel it a duty incumbent upon our 
courtesy to notice anew publication with ag 


upon the present occasion, we do so with much 
pleasure, inasmuch as the Gazette is one of 
the most respectable specimens of weekly liter- 
ature that has come under our observation for 
along time. The only objection we have to 
the editor’s manner of writing, is an evil that 
has of late become fashionable among inexpe- 
rienced editors, namely, a desire to write a 
great deal, with a palpable intention to have the 
reader understand that it is written very rea- 
dily. The gazette is beautifully printed on fine 
paper, at three dollars per annum in advance. 
_ The Chronicle of the Times is the cognomen 
of another interesting sheet which has been at- 
tempted at New-York. The contents of the 
first number are well adapted to the taste of 
the general reader, and if the subsequent ones 
are equally valuable, we think it entitled to 
patronage. 

The New-York Journal of Commerce is one 
of the largest semi-weekly journals in the Uni- 
ted States. It hasbeen got up by a party of in- 
‘dividuals who are opposed to theatrical amuse- 
ments. The editors, Wjlliam Maxwell, and 
David Hall, Esqrs. are men of sense and experi- 
ence. The Journal contains an unusually large 
portion of commercial and literary reading 
matter. It is adapted, however, to the tastes 
ofa particular class of readers, being dry and 
instructive, rather than light and interesting.— 
This paper has not yet been in existence quite 
one year, has a tolerable list of patrons, and is 
published at four dollars per annum, in ad- 
vance. 


witerary Notites. 


The Humours of Eutopia, or a tale of Colo- 
nial Times.—A new American novel entitled 
as above, has just been published by Carey, Lea 
and Carey. It is spoken well of by the Na- 
tional Gazette, which remarks that the writer 
ef the preface to the work, is a gentleman of 
the highest rank in our republic of letters. 
The fact, mentioned there, that the author com- 
posed the work in the last stages of the con- 
sumption, and that he himself is now no more, 
will give an additional interest to the produc- 
tion, 

Flirtation.—In delineating the condition of 
fashionable society, the noble authoress of this 
work has shown the tact peculiar to her sex, in 
her diseermiment, not only of the obvious féa- 
tures which would present themselves to ordi- 
nary observers, but in detecting minute pecu- 
liarities, and tracing to their source the most 
subtle and hidden causes which affect the sur- 
face. The hand of the lady artist is every 
where visible. -Every page, whatever may be 
its merit or defect, is evidently written from 
actual observation, and implies not only per- 


of great quickness in expressing 10 others what 
they have theinselves felt —London Courier, 

Death Bed Scenes.—This, work, which we 
spoke of'a few days since, as being about to be 
published by Messrs. Carey, Lea and Carey; 
has made its appearance from the press, The 
subjects discussed in it are numerous: Athe- 


> ig despair, parental anger, impatience, me- 
choly and scepticism, are among the num- 
ber. It is said to be written in astyle nervous 
and elegant, and to combine in an unusual de- 


gree, am@sement and instruction... 


We have read with great satisfaction the latter of these three Miss Fisher is not equal 


much liberality as justice will admit of, and |P 


| be taken of this forthcoming work, as soon as 


}dently asserted, that in all. the controversies 


| the Actress of all Work. 


“ Tales of my Grandfather,” just published in 
this city, We find the spirit of Waverley in- 
fused along the pages, chastened and mode- 
rated to the capacities and feelings of youth- 
ful readers—“* remitting its splendours, but not 
diminishing its beauties.”--U. S. G. 

Lord Byron.—A history of the private life 
of Byron is expected soon to make its appear- 
ance. Itis said to contain an account of all 
that occurred to the noble poet during his resi- 
dence at Pisa and Genoa. 

Harvey Birch,—We understand that a gen- 
tleman of this city, has nearly ready for the 
press a history of the adventures of Enoch 
Crosby—alias Harvey Birch--during the revo- 
lutiunary war. The secret services of this per- 
sonage, which formed the groundwork of Coo- 
per’s novel of the Spy, were of much impor- 
tance to his country during that momentous 
eriod which gave birth to her independence, 
and will, we doubt not, prove highly interesting 
to the reader. A more particular notice will 


we obtain permission It will probably make 
its appearance about the first of May.—V. ¥. 
Mirror. 

A Gold Medal Premivm.—By recent Savan- 
nah papers we observe that the Anti-Duelling 
Association of that place, offer a premium of 
fifty dollars, or a gold medal of that value, to 
the author of the best Essay on Duelling, which 
shall be transmitted to them by the fifteenth of) 
November next, addressed to C. W. Dockwell, 
Esq. 

A new literary and critical Journal, entitled 
the Atheneum, and edited by the famous Mr. 
Buckingham (formerly an editor in India) has 
made its appearance in London. Mr. B. 
is a powerful man, and a great accession to 
the Whig party, whose interests he espouses. 

Junius.—I\t is stated by a London Morning 
paper. that “ five letters are deposited in the 
archives of the Grenville family at Stow, which 
establis.ues, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
the real author of Junius. _ This eminent indi- 
vidual was politically connected with Mr, 
George Grenville, the grandfather of the pre- 
sent Duke of Buckingham, from whom these 
autograph proofs have descended to the pre- 
sent possessor. The venerable statesman, 
nearly allied tothe Duke of Buckingham, has 
requested the discovery should not be publish-) 
ed during his life time. It is, however, confi- 


relating to these letters, the author of tliem 
has not been named,” 
THEATRICAL. 
The expectations we held out, inferring that 
Miss Clara Fisher’s engagement would prove 
more attractive, than that of any other star 
brought out this season, have been more 
than realized. On her first appearance in this 
city on Wednesday last, she was greeted with 
thrilling and unanimous applause by a most 
fashionable and brilliant audience. Miss 
Fisher’s person is diminutive, and her face is 
not beautiful, but’ the gracefulness of her 
manner and the animated playfulness of her 
countenance attone most liberally for these 
defects, if such they can be called. Her 
voice is sweet and powerful, and the slight 
lisp that is occasionally, audible in her utter- 
ance, is rather an additional charm than other- 
wise. In giving effect to her personations, 
she possesses all that girlish archness so cha- 
racteristic of Miss Jefferson, and all that 
** haughty sublimity of woman’s soul,” so at- 
tractive in Miss Kelly. Wherever Miss Fish- 
er has appeared in this country she has met 
with unbounded success, and we ‘‘ foresee,” 
that her engagement will be the most pro- 
fitable that the managers have entered into for. 
a longtime. Her representation, of Albina 
Mandeville and the Four Mowbrays establish- 
ed-her reputation here as an actress of uncom- 
mon powers. The former charactér is one 
precisely suited to the talents of Miss Fisher, 
and the latier has never been sustained with 


evening she appeared as Letitia Hardy and 
he country hoyden 
was admirably sustained in the \airaiagens 
and the passage in which Letitia unfolds the 
devotionshe would bestow on her bosomslord 
and lawful husband, was given with a genu- 
ine force of feeling and flow of sou! that elici- 
ted an electric bust of applause fromthe audi- 
ence. In the Actress of All) Work she -is a 
powerful rival of Miss Kelly. The, village 
aspirant and male character, and the profes- 


more excellence at ourtheatre. On Saturday | 


to Miss Kelly, in both the others we think 
her superior. ‘The minuet between her and 
Mr. Drummond was danced with grace. Miss 
Warren as Lady Francis in the first piece was 
very creditable. Jefferson was humourous, 
and Mercer praiseworthy. The house was 
crowded with beauty and fashion, and the 
entertainments of the evening appeared to af- 
ford general satisfaction. 

_Cooper’s Red Rover having been drama- 
tized by Mr. Chapman, has been performed 
three nights successfully atthetheatre. ‘The 
scenery is beautiful and imposing. A pro- 
logue written by Richard P. Smith, Esq. and 
spoken by the manager and author went off 
with much effect. 

Miss Fisher appears for the fourth time this 
evening. 

Mrs. Sloman continues performing at the 
Park theatre,.N. ¥Y. Miss Rock is the prin- 
cipal attraction at the Bowery. 

A Mr. Crook from Drury Lane made his 
first appearance at the Chatham theatre on 
Wednesday last. He was well received: 

The opera of Der Fruyscutz has had a tole- 
rable run at the Boston theatre, Miss Placide 
} took a benefit there on Friday last. 


Correspondents in our next. 


SUMMARY. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Phila- 


\delphia fron the 16th to the 23d of Februa- 


ry—63. 

Surcide.—A_ person named George Brown, 
house carpenter, on Saturday evening, about 
10 o’clock, put an end to his existence, by dis- 
charging the contents of'a heavily charged pis- 
tol into his head, by which he was instantly 
killed. “The act was committed in the open 
street, at the intersection of Pine and Fifth st. 
We understand the Mayor held an inquest ever 
the body. We'have heard no further particu- 
lars, nor did we heat any reasons assigned for 
theact. ‘The deceased has left a wife and one 
or two young children,—U. S. Gaz, 

Appoiniment by the Attorney General.—Geo- 
M. Dailas, to be deputy Attorney general for 
the city and county of Philadelphia. 


We learn, says the Philadelphia Gazette, that 
there are letters in town which state that the 
brig Ruth, of this port, has been condemned by 
the Buenos Ayres Government. 


A New York critic, in speaking of Mrs. Slo- 
man’s performances in that city, observes of 
her Portio, that ‘it has done more service to 
her, fame than all the other characters that she 


_| has sustained in this city.” 


A proclamation has been issued calling 
Parliament to meet on the 22d of January, for 
the despatch of divers urgent and important 
affurs.” 

A marriage in the highest life is on the 
tapis, and will shortly be announced formally. 
The parties are his Serene Highness Prince 
Hohenloe of Laugenbourg, and the Princess 
Feodore, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of her royal highness’ first husband 
the Prince of Lienengen. 

Private letters announce that the Aga of 
Algiers, together with forty others, Arabs and 
Turks, have been put to death. It is suppos- 
ed that the Aga, or Minister of War, was at 
the head of a conspiracy. 


MARRIAGES. 

At New York, on Thursday the 21st inst. by 
the Rev. Dr. Spring, Mr. Lazell Elmes, of Phi- 
ladelphia, to Miss Mary Ellen Candler, eldest 
daughter of Samuel Candler, Esq. of the former 

lace. 
© In Wilkesbarre, on the 20th inst. by the Rev: 
‘Geotge Peck, Mr. Christopher Baker, late 
of Princeton, N. J. to Miss Esther, daughter of 
Mr, Elnathan Wilson, of the former place. 


DEATHS. | 
On Saturday night last, Mary Barton, in the 
3ist year of her age. 
On the 23d inst. James R. Foote, in the 44th 
ear of his age. oda 
On the 22d inst. Terence Quin, in the 28th 
year of his age. shew 


TUITION. 

A Gentleman, accustomed to teach in the 
most respectable ladies’ Seminaries, and in 
private families, wishes to obtain in either, a 
situation as an instructor in Classica! or Eng. 
lish Literatut@, as the case may be. The tnost 
unexceptionable references be produced. 
A line addressed J. K. left, at this office, will 


sional star were ably represented. Ia the 


graving of some of the living American posts, 


meet with immediate attention. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


‘‘ Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—fricnds we need not fear.” 


(For the Philadelphia Album. } 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


‘‘ Don’t talk to me about first impressions, child!” 
cried my aunt Deborah, as she adjusted her cap be- 
fore the mirror, “first impressions, like every thing 
else, are sure to wear out: look at my new cap, for in- 
stance, when it came home last week from the milli- 
ner’s, [thought it the most beautiful cap in the world; 
and now, just look at it! there is not such another 
dowdy thing in creation; every thifig alters, and our 
opinions of every thing are sure to alter.”--‘* Why, 
dear aunt,” said Fanny, ‘‘ surely you don’t mean to 
compare your first impressions, about your cap, to 
moral impressions, or, in short, to the impressions 
made upon our hearts and understandings! the cap is 
merely a matter of fancy; your opinion of it alters, 
because the fashion changes, or because it becomes 
less beautiful from being worn; but surely you cannot 
deny that the first impressions we receive of a friend 
are generally correct, and certainly lasting. How 
can you expect to persuade me that I shall ever think 
of my dear Alicia otherwise than I do at present? my 
first impression on seeing her, was in her favour, and 
I can never think differently: yes, it is certain our 
first impressions are those which are to be depended 
on!” —** Not when they are hasty,” answered the in- 
corrigible aunt Deborah, “depend upon it child,— 
you will be able to alter your opinion of your new 
triend, as easily as I can untie this cap string: What 
has become of your first impressions concerning Miss 
A——?” “Qh! but I was too hasty there, I thought 
her so mild, so gentle, so sincere, she certainly ap- 
peared so, and you know [ have since found her to be 
selfish, unfeeling, and deceitful.”—* If you had not, 
1 should have been much surprised, my dear, and this 
proves my theory to be true—every thing changes, 
and so do our opinions: And Capt. R—, what were 
your first impressions of him?”’—*“ Oh! there indeed, 
I was a little at fault! I thought him surly, ill-tem- 
pered, and illiberal, for he certainly looked so; but his 
countenance was to blame, and not J,I have long ago 
renounced my first opinion of him. But my opinion 
of Alicia can never change! I shall always love her 
as | now do, for she will always deserve it.”—Aunt 
Deborah finished her toilet, and said'no more about 
first impressions at that time; but, two months after, 
poor Fanny came to her with a rueful countenance, 
and after much circumlocutory discourse, and many 
preparatory remarks, confessed that she had “seen 
cause to alter her opinion of her dear Alicia, who had 
repaid her fondness by ingratitude, and was altoge- 
ther different from what she was when she first saw 
her.’"—And Fanny is not the only person who has 
suffered disappointment from first impressions. We 
are all too much prone to form hasty opinions con- 
cerning others, and, when we discover our mistakes, 
are ready to ascribe them to any source, rather than 
to our own want of penetration, or to a hasty deci- 
sion. Weare charmed by some one peculiar grace, 
captivated by some mark of attention to ourselves, 
flattered by some: compliment to our sentiments or 
opinions, and the person who has thus charmed us, 
is at once exalted’ into every thing that is amiable. 
Imagination sketches the portrait: we gaze on it and 
believe, the likeness ‘teal, till experience shows us 
that Reason shut her eyes while Fancy laid on the 


perhaps, to some peculiarity of appearance, or man- 
ner which may mot be agreeable to our fahcy, or, in 


colouring. 'Onthe other hand, our impressions of 
persons at first sight, are offen unfavourable, owing,|| gl 


some cases, to our own want of penetration to disc? 
ver intrinsic merit under a plain and unpromising ex- 
terior. In such cases, the pleasure of discovering 
that our first impressions were erroneous, amply com- 
pensates for the mortification of acknowledging that 
our judgment was not infallible. We donot pretend 
to argue that it is possible always to resist the power 
of first impressions; but experience has taught us that 
they are often erroneous, and reflection must con- 
vince us that it is safer not to give them too much 
importance. We should endeavour not to be hasty 
in forming our opinions, and particnlarly cautious of 
expressing them when they are unfavourable: the 
pain of discovering that our regard has been mis- 
placed, and our admiration undeserved, is certainly 


great; but that of feeling we have injured an estima- 


ble person, by an ill-judged and hasty opinion, which 
has no other foundation than a first impression, is in- 
finitely greater. H. M. : 
{For the Philadelphia Album. | 
RECOLLECTIONS. 

How sweet, and yet how melancholy, are the re- 
collections of bye-past hours—of scenes, in which we 
participated with friends, many of whom are gone 
down to the silent tomb, and have left behind them 
only the remembrance of their virtues, and their en- 
dearing qualities. How fondly does imagination 
dwell on moments which were consecrated by reci- 
procal tokens of sympathy and tenderness; when every 
look or word of kindness, was treasured on the ta- 
blet of memory, and engraved on the heart, in char- 
acters never to be effaced. How fervently does fancy 
retrace the hours spent in the society of dear friends 
from whom we are separated by distance, and whom 
we can behold only withthe “ mind’s eye’’—t is plea- 
sant to recalthe calm moonlight walk by the “ water 
side”—the cheerful fireside assembly, the gay stroll 
on the ‘hill top’—or the more brilliant ramble 
through the illuminated garden girdled by the waves, 
while sylph-like forms and erial music floated round— 
the lively sally or witty repartee—all, all, are dear to 
memory, and are dwelt and reviewed; as the miser 
counts his heaps of treasured gold.— There are some 
bright eyes at a distance, which may perchance dwell 
on this simple page, and some kind, warm hearts, that 
will beat a fond response to this little effusion of re- 
miniscence; and some too, who will search the re- 
cords of the heart for those moments of sympathy and 
affection, which are, doubtless, treasured there.— 
Such will join me in repeating, in the beautiful lan- 
guage of Sterne, ‘Sweet sensibility, source inexhausti- 
ble, of all that is precious in our joys, or costly in our 
sorrows: celestial fountain of our feelings, it is here 
trace thee!’ H. M. 

MAG’S ATTEMPT AT “HIGH LIFE.” 

Margaretta Rushbrook was certainly a very ex- 
traordinary looking girl. To see her once was to 
remember her for ever: At least I could never banish 
from my memory the impression that her looks made 
upon me. On the first glance, the stranger was 
struck with a huge square mass of flesh from her feet 
to her shoulders, on which was placed a head that 
physiognomists might behold with wonderment. A 
ponderous chin, which seemed to have been stretch- 
ed for the special purpose of concealing a monstrous- 
ly voluptuous bosom, contrasted finely with an exqui- 
sitely small nose, that was snugly seated in the centre 
of an expanded face, and just beneath a pair of little 
cunning gray eyes, that twinkled like a couple of 


glowworms on a red cabbage leaf. A vast profusion 
of curls were scattered round her head—some were 


gracefully dangled behind her ears-sothers werell 


majesticallly reared on the very top of her head and 
seemed to be viewing with contempt the presumption 
of a stray curl, that seemed endeavouring to find the 
extremity of her lengthened chin. Smiles of the 
most poetical import, would doubtless have sported 
with peculiar gracefulness on her lips, were it not 
that her under one curled, or rather lapped, over on 
the ponderous member alluded to. An admirer ofa 
ruby lip would have fallen in raptures could he have 
beheld its voluptuous swell, blooming in all the beau- 
ty of fleshy exuberance! 

But Margaretta was beautiful—so at least her 
imagination taught her to believe; and she determin- 
ed to visit the gay metropolis of New York, that she 
might learn its fashions, and give a finishing touch to 
her natural beauty. A six months’ residence here, 
had indeed, made a sensible alteration in her conduct, 
for she had rapidly learned the affected airs of gaiety, 
and coquettish toss of the head, when a beau pre- 
sumed to address her. The giggle and the he! he! 
he! she got almost to perfection; and no female of her 
acquaintance could excel her in giving certain omni- 
ous hints to the gentleman. of the existence of such 
things as theatres, balls, Castle Gardens, &c.; for 
when they appeared not to comprehend—dull souls! 
she would wonder with great naivette, ‘what ailed 
the folks—she never saw such a stingy set of fellows 
in her life?” 

The day at length arrived when she left New 
York, possessed, as she averred, of the hearts of some 
half dozen youths; and she soon entered her native 
village, proud mistress of fashionable smiles, starts, 
nods, winks, and he! he! he’s. Her sudden and 
dashing appearance created much'wonderment among 
the simple villagers, who could hardly be persuaded 
to believe that “‘ fat, long chinned Mag,” as she was 
rusticaily called, could be transformed into the thing 
she was. 

Tim Slochenhausen, her rustic lover, who was the 
wit of the village, was the fitst to call on her. In 
former days, when they used to play éag, it was glo- 
rious sport for Tim to chase Margaretta into a cor- 
ner, or behind a door, and then seizing hold of her 
chin, draw her face to his, and give her a hearty 
smack. How often had they played billy button 
together! and sung “Come Philanders,”’ “ Oats, 
Pease, Beans, and Barley O!” and “I’m a Roving 
Bachelor!” The recollection of these precious sports 
passed rapidly through the memory of the swain as | 
he rapped at the door. 

Tim was somewhat surprised to find himself for- 
mally ushered into the “ parlour,” and was desired 
to sit down, and wait a few minutes, “ as Margaretta 
was not yet ready to see company.” Margaretta!— 
How strange that sounded!—he had never heard her 
called so before—-it was always “ Mag;” and by way 
of variety, sometimes “jolly, fat Mug.” Tim’s heart 
misgave him as his eye rested on a tremendous Boli- 
var, which was sprawling on the table before the 
looking glass; and wondered, and wondered, in the 
innocence of his heart, till his mouth was stretched 
almost wide enough to receive the object of his 
astonishment. 

Laces, ribbons, &c. of the newest fashion, and 
half bound novels, were so placed as to attract notice; 
and Tim’s eyes were beginning to look big, when 
Margaretta Rushbrook entered. 

After the manner of certain city ladies, she intend- | 
ed to give effect to her entree; and assuming a state- 
liness of manner, she marched in. She approached | 
Tim with @ sweeping bow, and a ‘smirk, 
which was intended for immense condéscension, and 
reaching out her forefinger, she inquired with a care- 
less‘air, Mr. Slochenhausen!” He could hardly 
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credit his senses: a tremendous ** whew” burst from| 
his lungs like a torrent, accompanied by his favour- 
ite exclamation, which he never used but on special 
occasions, “ by golly,and Davy Rachel, but there’s a 

Margaretta was too well acquainted with rustic 
manners to notice this sally: and taking a chair, 
she placed herself in one of her elegant attitudes, and 
looked with ineffable dignity on her rural lover. It 
was sometime before Tim recovered from his confu- 
sion; at length venturing to look at his former play- 
mate at tag, he was lost ina transport of rustic admira- 
tion. What a metamorphose was here! It was no long- 
er plain Mag with her check frock and white ruff, bat 
Miss Margaretta Rushbrook, from New York, trick- 
ed out in the extreme of fashion, the essence of polite- 
ness, and the queen of beauty! 

Some time elapsed ere Tim could muster courage 
to ask her how she was pleased with her visit to the 
metropolis, when——whizz!—the flood-gate of. her 
speech was open, andsuch atorrent of words and un- 
intelligible jargon, never before greeted the astonish- 
ed ears of Mister Slochenhausen! Theatres, balls, 
Brooklyn, Broadway, Castle Garden, bears, ships, 
flounces and the Battery, streamed from her tongue 
in rapid succession, accompanied by a paraphernalia 
of nods, winks, giggles, he! he! he’s! to the utter des- 
truction of her former mock-dignity. 

Tim, during one of her pauses, was about collec- 
ting sufficient wind to give another ‘“‘ whew!” but 
she skilfully manucevered to check the gathering 
tornado, by suddenly setting in motion the * paddle 
ofher speech.” Like one of those machines, denomi- 
nated a steam-boat, she spluttered through an ocean 
of words, paddle, paddle, paddle, till she came to a 
conclusion, by exclaiming with upturned eyes, 
What a romantile place is New-York!” 

What mighty wonders had she achieved while 
there! She had read the Ivanhose in ten volumes; the 
Deuce of Warsaw, in six; the Vittle of Wakefield, in 
tour. She had enslaved the hearts of no less than 
a dozen dashing youths, whom she won at parties, by 
recommending and setting the example of drinking 
nothing but brandy sling. One of them was so far 
gone as to present her, on the day of her departure, 
the ace of hearts on the back of which was a profile, 
or some thing very ominous of one. Margaretta 
received it with infinite marks of condescension, call- 
ed it her dear minilter, and wore it faithfully next 
her heart. She now drew it forth to the gaze of 
wonderstricken Tim, who, after viewing it attentive- 
ly for afew moments, started from his seat, and 
seizing his hat, witha variety of contending emotions, 
of which amazcment was the most predominant, 
rushed rather unceremoniously from her presence. 

Margaretta seemed inno way surprisedior offended; 
but very complacently ‘turned up her nose at her 
love, as she beheld him striding down the street, 
lustily exclaming to. himself, ‘‘ She’s.a ripstaver, so 
help me Davy Rachel!” 


THE YELLOW DOMINO. 
In the latter part. of the reign of Louis XV. of 


France, masquerade entertainments were in high es-|| 


timation, and publie ones were often given at immense} 
cost, on court days, and such occasions of rejoicings. 


As persons of all ranks might grin ta these 


Jast spectacles, provided they.could afford: the pur- 


which occurred at Paris, the 15th of October, on the 
day when the Dauphin (son of Louis XV.) attained 
the age of one-and-twenty. 

At this fete which was of a peculiarly glittering 
character—so much so, that the details of it are gi- 
ven at great length by the historians of the day—the 
strange demeanour of a man in a yellow domino, early 
in the evening, excited attention. This mask, who 
showed nothing remarkable as to figure—though ra- 
ther tall, and of robust proportion—seemed to be gift- 
ed with an appetite, not merely past human concep- 
tion, but passing the fancies even of romance. 


** The dragon of old, who churches ate, 


(He us’d to come of a Sunday,) 
Whole congregations were to him 

But a dish of salmagundi”— . 
fie was but a nibbler—a mere diddler—to this stran- 
ger of the yellow domino. He passed from chamber 
to chamber—from table to table of refreshments—not 
tasting, but devouring—devastating all—all before 
him. At one board he despatched a fow], two thirds 
of a ham, and a half dozen bottles of champaigne; 
and the very next moment he was found seated in 
another apartment performing the same feat with a 
stomach better than at first. This strange course 
went on until the company (who at first had been 
amused by it) became alarmed and tumultuous. 

‘It is the mask; or are there several dressed alike?’ 
demanded an officer of guards, as the yellow domino 
rose from a seat opposite to him; and quitted the 
apartment. 

‘I have seen but one, and, by Heaven, here he is 
again!’ exclaimed the party to whom this query was 
addressed. 

The yellow domino spoke not a word, but proceed- 
ed straight to the vacant seat which he had just left, 
and again commenced supping, as though he had 
fasted forthe half of a campaign. | 3 

_ At length the confusion which this proceeding cre- 
ates, becomes universal; and the cause reaches the 
ear of the Dauphin. 

‘He is the very devil, your Highness!’ exclaimed 
an old nobleman—(saving your Highness’s royal pre- 
sence)—‘ or wants but a tail to be so!’ 

© Say, rather, he should be some famished poet, by 
his appetite,’ replied the prince, laughing. ‘ But 
there must be some juggling; he spills all his wine and 
hides his provision-under his robe.’ . 

Even while they speak, the yellow domino enters 
the room in which they are talking; and as usual, pro- 
ceeds to the table of refreshments. 

‘See here, my lord!’ cried one—‘ I have seen him 
do this twice!’ 

‘ I, thrice!’—*‘I, five times!’ ‘ and I, fifteen.’ 

This becomes too much. The master of the eere- 


monies is questioned. He knows nothing: and the|| 


yellow domino is interrupted ashe is carrying a bum-| 
per of claret to his lips. # 
‘The Prince’s desire is, that Monsieur who wears} 
the yellow domino should unmask.’ The stranger| 
‘The command with which his Highness honours 
Monsieur, is perfectly absolute.’ 
Against’ that which is absolute, there is no con- 


domino; and it is a private: trooper of the Irish dra- 

‘ And im the name of gluttony, my good friend (aot} 
to ask how you gained admission,) how have you con- 


chase of a ticket, very strange reneontres' frequently: 
took place at them, and exhibitions‘almost as curious 
in thew | 
But perhaps the most whimsical, among the genuine 


Or assumption of character.—|/ 


trived,’ said the Prince, ‘to sup to night so many| 
times!’ 


tending. The yellow man throws off his mask andj| 


“Sire, I wes but beginning to sup-—with reverence|| pla 


ment; ‘then what is it 1 have heard and seen! where 
are the herds of oxen that have disappeared, and the 
hampers Burgundy? I insist upon knowing how it is!’ 

‘It is, Sire, returned the soldier, ‘may it please 
your grace; that the troopto which I belong is to-day 
on guard. We have purchased one ticket among us, 
and provided this yellow domino, which fits us all.— 
By which means the whole of the front rank, myself 
being the last man, have supped, if the truth must be 
told, at discretion; and the leader of the rear rank, 
saving your highness’s commands, is waiting outside 
the door to take histurn.’—London Parthenon. 

ERRORS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

The stories, that there is but one phenix in the 
world, which, after many hundred years, burns her- 
self, and from her ashes rises another; that the peli- 
can pierces her breast with her beak to draw blood 
for her young; that the cameleon lives only upon air: 
of the bird of paradise, and of the unicorn, all are fa- 
bulous. 

lt is an error that the scorpion stings itself when 
surrounded by fire, and that music has power over 
persons bitten by it; that the mole has no eyes, and 
the elephant no knees; that the hedge-hog is a mis- 
chievous animal, particularly that he sucks cows 
when asleep, and causes their teats to be sore. 

It is said that the porcupine shoots out his quills for 
annoying its enemy, whereas it only sheds them an- 
nually, as other feathered animalsdo. The jackall 
is commonly called the lion’s provider, but it has no 
connection with the lion. The bite of aspider is not 
venomous; it is found too in Ireland plentifully—has 
no dislike to fixing its web on Irish oak, and has no 
particular aversion to a toad. 

The ass was vulgarly thought to have had a cross 
on its back ever since Christ rode on one of those 
animals. It was also believed the haddock had the 
mark of St. Peter’s thumb. ever since St. Peter took 
the tribute penny out ofa fishof that species. 

It was anciently believed, says Brand, that the bar- 
nacle, a common shell-fish, which is found sticking on 
the bottom of ships, would, when broken off, become 
a species of goose. Norisit lessan error, that bears 
form their cubs by licking them in shape; or that 
storks will only live in republics and free-states. — 

“The Rose-of Jerico,” which was feigned to flour- 
ish every year about Christmas Eve, is famous in the 
annals of credulity; but like the no less celebrated 
‘Glastonbury Thorn,” is only a monkish imposture. 

It is commonly believed, and even proverbial, that 
puppies see in nine days, but the fact is they do not 
see till the twelfth or fourteenth.” 


PLEASURE. 

Pleasure is to woman, what the sun is to the flow- 
er—if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, 
and it improves—if immoderately it withers and des- 
troys. But the duties of domestic life, exercised as 
they must be inretirement, and calling forth all the 
sensibilities of the female, are perhaps as necessary 
to the full developement of her charms, as the shade 
and the shower are to the rose confirming its beauty, 
and increasing its fragrance. | 


Awful Warning to Snuff-Takers.— Mrs, French, 
‘of Dutton, was on Friday last, seized with a violent 
fit of sneizing in consequence of taking a handful of 
Maccaboy at once, by which she dislocated the ver- 
tebre of the neck. On dissection, 4 pounds and a 
half of pure snuff was found.gtowed away in the 
ce where the braing ought tobe. If people would 


be it said—when your royal message interrupted me.’ 


surprises recorded at any of these spectacles was that 


‘Beginning,’ exclaimed. the Dauphin, iu 


but pay all the moneythey expended im snuff, to the 
pfinter, both parties would be the better for it. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE STRANGER. 
‘** Why movest thou silently along 
With downcast eye, abstracted air? 
Thou heed’ st not one of all the throng 
I see thee sometimes mix among”— 
‘**f have no friend, no kindred there!” 


‘* While round thee, varied scenes arise, 
Gay groups, and busy crowds appear, 
_ No changing scene arrests thine eyes, 
Or claims an interest, as it flies’ 
“* 1 have no kindred feeling there!” 


‘* Tou dwell’st amidst the dance and song, 
’Midst social joy, and bustling care, 
Thou roam’st no desert wilds among, | 
Thine home is fix’d amidst the throng” — 
“* And yet, I am a stranger there!” 
HARRIET. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
PERCIVAL. 


“ None know thee but to love thee, 
Few name thee but to praise.” 


Bard of the soothing pensive lay, 

Sweet as the breath of dawning day, 

When spring’s light steps through the green 

Pure as Eve’s tears when day-light dies 
Bright.as the beams from moonlit skies, — 
_Meiting all hearts, it falls upon, 
Sing on—sing on? 


Soar to the regions of upper air, 
Arresting the fair forms floating there, 
Roam through the paths of this peopled earth, 
(vathering their legends of grief or mirth, 
Seek the coral cells in the deep blue sea— 
All to the sons of song are free, 
And pilgrim! all have been search’d by thee! 
But leave thy harp with us while thou’rt gone! 

Sing on—sing on? , 


Youth hangs enraptur’d o’er thy page— 
It lends new warmth to the pulse of age! : 
it brightens the wreaths in the still green bowers 
And wakens again life’s faded flow : 
Spirit of magical melody! == 
Sweet but short may thy slumber be. 


ers; 


ELLA. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
ANNETTE. 
1 have just parted from my sweet Annette. 
’ Vis strange how she has changed since yesternight! 
I met her then with sunlight on her brow, ! 
Twin dimples sporting o’er her rosy cheeks, 
And loves delirium kindling on her lips. 


- I sat beside her on a velvet couch 


And talk’d in holy confidence of love. 

Annette with innocent seductiveness, | 
Threw her white arms around me, and confess'd 
She often marvel’d with herselfin thought, 
That she so idolized her Romeo. 
And then she press’d her rosy cheekto mine. >. = 
And with a winning witchery of yoice, 
‘Declared in accents music cannot feign. 


‘Mow everlustingly was his.” q 


I clasp’d herto my bosom, whilst my breath 
Seom'd touch’d with lightning. 


Annette only sigh’d, 
Then seem’d to struggle with her ecstacies, 
And in a voice less audible than sweet 
Besought me as I loved her to desist. 
Once more I fainted on her virgin lips, : 
Then press’d her snowy forehead, whilst my brain 
Grew dizzy with itsimages of bliss. 
We parted then in haste, she to her couch, 
And | to ponder on her memory. 


The morrow came, and pass’d, and when the stars 

Shone forth with all their elegance in Heaven, 

I hasten’d to my sweet Annette again. 

I never deem’d that damsel beautiful, 

Yet idolized her for her haughty soul, 

And the wild splendor of her girlish deeds. 

Her heart is gentle, and her every thought 

As chaste as snow-flakes on Mount Ararrat. 

Three hours have vanish’d since the twilight fell, 

And we have met and parted. I had gone 

Before my wont to view my rosy girl 

And drink again of love’s delicious fount, 

But oh how changed was she since yesternight— 

A frown was lowering where a sunbeam play’d, 

Her lip was curl’d in anger, and her cheek 

Was flush’d and pale by turns with maiden wrath. 

I strove to win her back to confidence, 

And sooth her wounded spirit. ”T'was in vain. 

I sought the mystery that wrought the change 

And plead with soft persuasion’s gentle voice 

That I might be forgiven, had 1 err’d! 

She dash’d my hand away, and called me wretch, 

Her bright lips trembling with convulsive strength, 

Her blue eyes flashing with indignant fire. 

She shook her shining tresses off her brow, 

Andas disdain stole beauty from her lips 

With quivering voice, melodious e’en in wrath, 

Thus burst the torrent of insulted pride: 

‘** Deceiver your duplicity’s betray’d! 

What I have told of love hereto is false— 

T hate you, scorn you, and despise your arts!” 

And thus she raved. I strove to undeceive 

The false impressions which had moved her thus. 

was allin vain. Atlength my anger rose, 

And in the agony ofmy despair 

I cursed ner name, and ridiculed her wrath. 

Twas thus we parted. I have courted sleep — 

But find the boiling ‘‘ tempest of my soul,” 

Will not be hush’d by slumber. Qh Anneite 

What agonizing moments now are ours! , a 
ROMEO, 


‘THE BEE. 
‘¢ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 


From all we encounter some good to elicit, 
As bees gathersweetsfrom the meanest of flowers 


Laughing.—A way with all the systems of Physi- 
ognomy and Craniology—if you want to find out a 
man’s character observe his Jaugh. There never was. 
a bad man that could laugh heartily and cheerfully. 
—Laughs are of various species; from the suppressed 
titter of the boarding-school Miss, to the-vociferous 
hoarse roar of the honest farmer. . This latter is the 
kind of laugh to dispel dull care, and to promote guod | 
fellowship. There is no faith to be placed in a man, 


to trade with you. A mere grin, without the accoim- 


expression of internal selfish exultation; and besides, 
it has not the effect upon the system, of a good, hon- 


est, convulsing laugh. | 


The P 
cates moral good; the bar vindicates its unaliena- 
ble ¢laims—while the former dissuades, the latter de- 
ters++while the one speaks to the reflection, the oth- | 
er commands the experience. And where the hor- 


rors. of divine vengeance cease, to operate, the dis- 


In life’s varied path, if the talent were ours 


who wont join it; watch him well when he comes i 


panying sound; is not to be relied on—it is merely an {| 


™ f 
ulpit and the Bar.—While the pulpit incul+ 


Syron appear contemptible. ‘ Last night, abont ten 
o’clock, a young female was observed on the parade, 
standing in rather a forlorn attitude upon the brink of 
the river. After a moment or two, she proceeded to 
take off her clothes; but before she had quite unrobed 
herself, a sailor from the Brig Apollo, who was obser- 
ving her with astonishment, and who suspected what 
her intentions were, rushed from the vessel, and just 
caught the unfortunate creature at the moment she 
was about to plunge into the river. Upon being ques- 
tioned who she was, she refused to answer, but said she 
was an English girl (which, from her account, was quite 
evident,) and that she was going toswim after her 
lover, who was gone to America. She was lodged in 
the tower, where she at prsent remains-” 


THE SONG OF ROSE WESTERN. 


These lines were suggested by that part of “Pen 
Owen,”’ where it describes the affliction—the mute 
and uncomplaining grief of the beautiful, faded and 
credulous Rose Western, when she was informed of 
the baseness and desertion of her sedueer, Frank 
Whettenhall. 

They tell me thou hast gone from me 
O’er the wide and stormy sea; 

I'll not believe the tale they tell— 
Thou wouldst at least have said farewell; 


They tell me that thy alter’d brow 

Retains no trace of beauty now; 

That sin and shame have blanch’d thee pale— 
I'll not believe the sland’rous tale! 


Thy bloom is gone—perhaps it fled 
Quench’d by the tears that thou hast shed 
Thinking of her—I’ll not upbraid thee— 
Iam, alas! what thou hast made me. 


J would not weep this last adieu 

Could I believe thee else than true; 

If ‘tis a dreatm, and I should wake 

To know thee false, my heart would break! 


My days on earth have fleeted fast, 

And I have lov’d thee to the last; 

Thy fatal love hath ruin’d me, 

But my last thought’s a prayer for thee! 


Near Berlin, a soldier distracted by rejected love, 
attempted to drown himself—but at the moment of 
perishing, was saved, and afterwards put under guard 
to prevent his completing his intention; but he, in a 
shert time, escaped, and ran towards the river. A 
comrade pursued him, but found himself distanced, 
called to the unfortunate, and then threatcied to shoot 
‘him if he did not return; the man immediately faced 
to the right about, the fear of being killed overcom- 
ing the desire of being drowned. | 


{For the Philadelphia Album. } 


TO ROMEO. 


We all have ruling passions, thine 
Hath strength to master all the rest; 
And love! that favourite theme divine, 
_. . Must make thee most supremely blest! 
‘Thou hast a host of tender hearts, 
Aud such deep mines of pity sprung, 
’ Thou must have hurl’d as many darts 
At random—as the songs you’ve sung. 


Tf Adelaide, was halfas fair— — 

Or half as faithful—haif as true, 

As what thy muse describes—I swear 

She'll never meet again with you! 

Perfection dwells notin this sphere, 

But might, perhaps, in Woman's mind, 
If Man were half as virtuous here, e 
IVANHOE. 


As beautiful, and half as kind. 
SHIAVING OFF. 


A barber, ina borough not twenty miles fiom the 

capital of Scotland, has.put this attractive heading to — 
his shop bill, in imitation of his neighbour shopkeep- 
ers, who are all “selling off,” many of them. below 


prime cost. ‘In regard to the latter particular, the 


barber manifests tore of the wisdom of his nation, 


for he:does not'dispose of his commodity at less than 


grace of human retribution constrains the will, and 


and everyvein® 


disarms the power of guilt. 


SWIMMING AFTER ALOVER. 


SW i 


it cost.him, but shaves off, cuts off, and dresses off, at 
the lowest ready money pricese 


Watérford Chroniclé relates and instance of fe- 
male determination, which, if it had been carried inf 
effect, would have made the feats of Leander and Lord 
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